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Years of Progress 


INVITE 


Greater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty 
and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable 
record and are known as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people 


living in this section. 
Established 
1869 The Schoellkopf Co. 


73 Years 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


1897 


1872 Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
70 Years 
Street Railways 


1859 


Bolanz & Bolanz 
68 Years 
Real Estate and Insurance 


1874 


1875 Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Co. 

67 Years 

Transfer 


° m e ll 
1875 oo Bk. in Da as 190)3 
Banking 


1900 
1903 


1876 Trezevant & Cochran 
66 Years 
Insurance General Agents 


1903 
Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
1876 maietiios Co. ™ 


66 Years 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
1885 til teel Co 


Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


19014 
1908 


1889 J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
53 Years 
Real Estate, Insurance 


1905 


l 750 William S. Henson, Inc. 
Successors to: 
J. M. Colville & Son 
52 Years 
Printing and Advertising 


1911 


1893 Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
49 Years 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


BSG Melkines Co. 
46 Years 


Industrial Machinery and 
Supplies 


19le 
1914 


Established 


Merchants Retail Credit 
Association 


45 Years 
“Fact Bilt” Credit Reports 


Dallas Plumb’g Co., Inc. 
43 Years 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
42 Years 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
39 Years 
Banking 


Republic Insurance Co. 
39 Years 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
Lines, Automobile and Inland 
Marine Insurance 


First Texas Chemical 


Mfg. Co. 
39 Years 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
38 Years 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Stewart Title Guaranty 


Co. 
34 Years 
Abstracts of Title, Insurance 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 


Burleson 
33 Years 
Certified Public Accountants 


Graham-Brown 
Shoe Co. 


31 Years 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
30 Years 
Stationers—O ffice Outfitters 


f 
; 


Texas Employers 
Insurance Assn. — 

28 Years 

W orkmen’s Compensation Ins. 
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Every Home in Dallas County 
Will Receive this Civilian Defense 
Manual During Next Few Weeks 


Through house-to-house calls by Air Raid 
Wardens and other loyal Civilian De- 
fense workers, every citizen of Dallas and 
Dallas County will soon know “What 
Can I Do in Civilian Defense?” 100,000 
manuals—copy prepared by the Dallas 
City-County Civilian Defense Council— 
will be distributed. Here at Republic Bank 


we are glad to cooperate with the council 
in taking this vitally needed manual to 
every city-county home. The cost to us 
for the printing is a contribution to this 
patriotic service and we congratulate 
Civilian Defense workers who are giving 
unselfishly of their time to make sure of 
Dallas County’s protection. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 


100 LARGEST BANKS 
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Metropolitan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


55 Years in Dallas 


Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 

















Your Home When Away 


From Home 








The 
Driskill Hotel 


| 
| W. L. STARK, Manager 
| 


























Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 


Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 
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SPIRIT of CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
ll Win the War 


The Dallas City-County Civilian Defense 
Council, and its counterpart local defense coun- 
cils all over the nation truly represent the under- 
lying principles of living which will eventually 
enable the United States and our democratic 
allies to win decisively our fight against oppres- 
sion by the dictator nations. 

Here we have some thou- 
sand-score men, women and 
children voluntarily working 
days and nights, weeks upon 
end—all to show our Govern- 
ment and our military forces 
that a sound offensive in 
foreign skies, lands and waters 
must be based upon a sound 
defense at home. 

Only a nation living by the principles we 
defend could boast such a willing, volunteer 
civilian defense unit as is organized and func- 
tioning in Dallas City and County. The keystone 
upon which a successful civilian defense unit 
is constructed can be only its volunteers—those 
citizens who are so jealous of their public and 
private rights that they have become totally un- 
selfish of their money, time and service in pre- 
paring to protect those rights. And, remember, 
the Civilian Defense Council is made up entirely 
of volunteers. 

For many months before Pearl Harbor, hun- 
dreds of our Dallas County citizens of foresight 
had trained themselves for volunteer jobs in 
home defense, both individually and collectively. 
When the time came, they were ready. Now, 





MR. RODGERS 


| other thousands have joined their ranks, and | 


am assured that we have one of the finest, most 
smoothly functioning civilian defense units in 
the country. In joining the City-County forces in 
one great organization we have achieved a maxi- 
mum unity. 


We have done much. But we must do more. 
We must try to reach perfection in our planning, 
training and practicing against an emergency. 
And surely no one will longer doubt the possi- 
bility of such an emergency, and the necessity 
of planning to meet it. We certainly do not want 
a “Pearl Harbor” in Dallas. 

The Defense Council is representative of Dal- 
las County. Its volunteers—including every air 
raid warden, messenger, First Aid student, in- 
structor, nurse, staff worker or member of the 
Executive Council—include representation from 
city, town and farm areas. We are all pulling 
together to keep the home front intact for our 
boys who are pushing together against the enemy 
fronts. We shall all “Work or Fight” and win 
together. 

In closing, I wish to express publicly the 
thanks of the Defense Council and the people of 
Dallas County for the fine, patriotic work Major 
R. G. Storey has done as Director. We suffered 
a loss when he left, but our Army needed his 
talents, and that is as it should be. 

Our best wishes and fullest pledges of harder 
work and closer cooperation go to our new Direc- 
tor, Mr. Carl J. Rutland, whose brilliant work 
as director of the Civilian Protection Division 
amply justifies his promotion to fill the place left 
vacant by Major Storey. 

Let us all find our places and take our stations 
as we gird ourselves for the great struggle that 
lies before us. 


Yours for VICTORY 


. 


Chairman of the Dallas City-County 
Civilian Defense Council. 


QOOOOO 
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Civilian Defenders. 


LAY GROUND WORK... 


By Major R. G. Storey, U.S.A. 


Former Director, Dallas City-County 
Civilian Defense Council 


© Nese petites civilian army stands 
ready to protect all lives and prop- 
erty should Dallas County suffer an en- 
emy attack from air or from the land. 

This horde of men, women and chil- 
dren—all of whom are working many 
hours because they love their homes and 
country and want to 
take every possible 
precaution to insure 
their inviolability— 
has been organizing 
for almost a year 
now. And it is my 
belief that it will 
continue a_ steady 
growth of personnel 
and an_intensifica- 

MAJOR STOREY tion of training un- 
til soon every conceivable phase of civil- 
ian defense of the Greater Dallas area 
will be perfected. 

Organization and planning of this 
civilian defense army has been complet- 
ed, tried and tested for some time now. 
The Dallas County Civilian Defense set- 
up has been proved basically funda- 
mental a: to its organization and pro- 
cedure of training. The training program 
is turning out thousands of men and 
women skilled in the arts and crafts of 
civilian protection, and thousands more 
are going into the volunteer training 
schools, thus spending many hours which 





they formerly devoted to recreation and 
business. 

It is with the deepest regret that I 
leave this organization for I believe in 
the work of the Dallas City-County Civil- 
ian Defense Council to the fullest. Its 
work is indispensable at this time, and 
must continue to grow and gather 
strength. 

Surely there still are a very small 
minority who scoff at the organized Civ- 
ilian Defense, and call it “play,” or per- 
haps some type of “boondoggling.” But 
my only answer to them is a recom- 
mendation that they look at the history 
of home defense in England for the last 
two years and see how that finely trained 
army of civilians has done its imperative 
work in such disasters as Coventry, and 
how this work has freed the regular Brit- 
ish Army of the necessity of home dis- 
aster work so it could remain ready on 
the seacoasts and in a score of foreign 
lands for actual offensive combat with 
the enemy. 

Even before the Japanese attacked our 
Pacific outposts last December 7 and 
enraged all of us, the skeleton of organ- 
ization for Dallas County’s civilian de- 
fense was worked out in detail and the 
divisions of the Defense Council were 
outlined. Planning was in various stages 
of progress. In these months ever since 
July, 1941, organization of the defense 
council in Dallas County was either 
abreast or ahead of all progress stages 
recommended by Washington and the 
Regional Office for Civilian Defense. 


The first blackout of Dallas County last January 19 was highly successful to civilian defense and 
Army critics. Carl J. Rutland (in civilian clothes), director of the blackout, is shown on the 26th 
floor balcony of the Magnolia Building, pointing out the efficiency of the blackout to Army 
officers (left to right): Lieutenant Rafael Joseffy, aide to Major General Richard Donovan, com- 
manding the VIII Corps Area; General Donovan, and Colonal Sylvan Lang, liaison 
officer for civilian defense activities. 





—Photo, Courtesy Dallas News. 





















The Red Cross of Dallas County, co- 
operating with a division of the defense 
council, already had opened its classes 
in first aid to hundreds of men and 
women of the county. The war salvage 
program, its goal the gathering and re- 
turning to industrial channels all waste 
paper, rags, scrap metal and other mate- 
rials that can be used over and over 
again in the War industries, was in high 
gear and had attracted national atten- 
tion through the results the program had 
brought. In other words, the Dallas 
County organization was already going 
and had only to shift into high gear the 
minute we heard of the atrocious attack 
on the United States. 

One of the biggest single factors ac- 
complished since that time was the insti- 
tution and successful carrying out of the 
first big phase of the training program. 
To anyone not active in these branches 
of civilian defense, the magnitude of 
these training programs is incomprehen- 
sible. For instance, it takes weeks to 
train an average citizen to be an air raid 
warden. The warden post applicant must 
spend some 53 hours in actual classwor\, 
and approximately as much time outside 
classes to become proficient. And, while 
he is doing this, he must go about his 
regular business of earning a living and 
caring for his family and home. He must 
become proficient at first aid; he must 
learn the various ways of preventing 
damage from bombs of every type; he 
must learn all phases of protection of 
property, and on top of that learn just 
how to cooperate with every other work- 
er in each phase of the defense organ- 
ization. 

The same, generally speaking, applies 
to the auxiliary firemen, the auxiliary 
police, and other divisions of the civilian 
protection organization which require 
intensive training periods previous to an 
actual emergency. 

I feel that the Dallas City-County Civ- 
ilian Defense Council was fortunate in 
developing its program on a very sound 
basis. I refer particularly to the first and 
heaviest emphasis on the division of civ- 
ilian protection, whose primary purpose 


is to protect lives and property. It is 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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...AND LOOK TO 
he War Months Ahead 


By C. J. Rutland 
Director, Dallas City-County Civilian 
Defense Council 


S J)MEONE must take the responsibil- 
ity if any piece of property is dam- 
aged or any lives are lost should enemy 
bombs ever fall on Dallas County. 

And it won't do any good to try to pin 
it on the Germans or the Japs, even if 
they should be the ones to drop the 
bombs! 

We know that the 
population of Dallas 
County now is well 
in excess of 400,000 
humans, yet there is 
a dwelling or a bus- 
iness building for at 
least one out of ev- 





ery four of these 
persons. 
Mr. RUTLAND And, should en- 


emy planes fly over Dallas County with 
either demolition or incendiary bombs, 
every one of these structures, ranging 
from the tiniest shack to the tallest sky- 
scraper, is in immediate jeopardy. 

Just think a minute! 

We can be attacked by air from the 
west, less than 1,000 miles airline from 
an enemy carrier in the Pacific. 

We can be attacked from the east, not 
more than 1,000 miles airline from an 
enemy carrier in the Atlantic. 

We can be attacked from the Gulf of 
Mexico—just about 250 miles airline 
from a possible carrier location. 

We are immediately conscious of the 
possibility of attack by Japanese bomb- 
ers, especially since the recent bombing 
of Tokyo by our planes. We have been 
told of the mysterious clearance of jun- 
gle lands in northern Mexico. Is it not 
possible that our enemies might be build- 
ing secret bases there? 

We have been told of a signal system 
between submarines off the west coast 
and Japanese fishermen, and that the 
submarines came close enough to shore 
to be refueled under cover of darkness. 

We have plenty to protect—our 
homes, families, places of business, and 
our essential war industries. 

If aman or a woman doesn’t want to 
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go to some trouble to plan to protect 
families or private properties, there is 
no law to compel one to. But if we, indi- 
vidually and collectively, fail to take ade- 
quate steps to protect the factories that 
are supplying our armed forces, we are 
morally guilty of criminal negligence 
and betrayal of our government. 

We must be prepared. There is noth- 
ing else to do but prepare. We should 
be criticized by the press and condemned 
by the public if we are not prepared 
when preparedness is needed. 

The Dallas City-County Civilian De- 
fense Council was organized for the ex- 
press purpose of leading citizens to learn 
to protect their lives and property in 
case of an attack. Although there are 
now many divisions of the council hard 
at work, the primary work of the entire 
organization is to protect against a dis- 
aster inflicted by the enemy. 

This organization affords every man 
and woman and many children full op- 
portunity to learn and practice how to 
protect their families and homes should 
bombs fall. Opportunities for training 
have been open for months now, and 
many citizens have learned a great deal 
about preparing against an air raid. 
handling injured, and clearing away 
damage from an attack in the shortest 
possible time. 

Our enemies have many thousands of 
airplanes capable of reaching Dallas 
from the Pacific, the Atlantic, or from 
the Gulf of Mexico and bringing with 
them at least 1,000 incendiary bombs for 
each plane. 

Imagine what probably would hap- 
pen if 1,000 incendiary bombs were re- 
leased over the downtown Dallas sector. 
We would have not less than 150 fires 
raging within just a few minutes, and all 
our fire fighting equipment could not 
combat such a mass conflagration. 

With that picture in mind, imagine 
what could happen to Dallas County if 
100 instead of just one enemy plane 
roared over us, dropping 1,000 incendi- 
ary bombs each—100,000 deadly wea- 
pons. 

Let us suppose that a Dallas County 
citizen fails to take advantage now of 
opportunities to learn how to protect his 


home from an enemy bombing. Yet, the 
first bombing raid leaves his home in 
flame from incendiaries. And let us as- 
sume that the fire department is busy 
battling other flames, or maybe the 
streets are blocked or the water supply 
cut. Anyhow, the citizen’s home burns to 
the ground and his personal loss is 
heavy. 

The citizen is going to be hurt deeply 
and feel terribly wronged. But where 
will he place the blame? Do you think 
it will do much good for him to curse 
Hitler, Mussolini, or Hirohito? No. He 
will try to blame someone much nearer 
home. 

But no City, County, State or Federal 
Government would be able to furnish 
that citizen with permanent protection 
against bombing loss for the duration 
of the war. It would be a financial and 
physical impossibility. 

The Defense Council cannot take the 
responsibility, for it is too busy teaching 
thousands of other citizens who really 
want to learn how to protect their be- 
longings and lives. 

But the Defense Council will gladly 
take that citizen—now, before we have 
had an attack, and help him to plan the 
protection of his family and home. 


It is the hope of 140,000,000 Ameri- 
cans that we will profit by the mistake 
of unpreparedness the British people 
made at home during the first two years 
of the war. There, too, a majority of the 
citizens neglected to study home defense 
until too late. And the result? Several 
English cities were almost completely 
razed by German bombers, whereas ade- 
quate home defense workers could have 
done much to prevent such widespread 
damage. 

The Dallas City-County Civilian De- 
fense Council has been going at full 
speed for more than five months now, 
and has been commended as being one 
of the finest such organizations in the 
nation. Some of our methods in various 
programs have been recognized nation- 
ally. But we are just beginning our long 
struggle at home to win this war! 

The Defense Council can act as a 
leader. But its members cannot go out 


and personally protect every structure 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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PROTECTIVE ARMY HAS 
15,000 WORKERS Ready 


By Clyde L. Stewart 
Chief Communications Officer 
Citizens’ Defense Corps 


F bombers ever attack Dallas County 

they may drop land mine bombs 
weighing two thousand pounds which 
shatter and demolish buildings for many 
blocks; or incendiary bombs, which may 
produce large conflagrations destroying 
homes. businesses and defense plants; or 
even bombs that 
contain deadly war 
gases, creating per- 
manent incapacities 
or killing people. 

To protect against 
these possibilities or 
reduce damage and 
injuries to a mini- 
mum, over 15,000 
persons are being 
trained for such ac- 
tivities as air raid wardens, rescue and 
bomb work, demolition, decontamina- 
tion, road repair, medical services, aux- 
iliary firemen and policemen, drivers’ 
corps, messengers, school protection. 
plant and public buildings protection. 
Red Cross canteen, first aid, and emer- 
gency food and housing. 

How will Dallas County be notified of 
approaching enemy planes? How wili 
the workers in these divisions of civilian 
defense be ordered to their posts to 
carry on the work for which they are be- 
ing trained? How will men and equip- 
ment be efficiently dispatched to where 
incidents have occurred? A_ Central 
Control Room to perform these functions 
is being installed in one of Dallas’ large 
buildings. It will be manned by ade- 
quately trained personnel — controller, 
plotting officer, panel clerks, communi- 
cations officer, telephonists, transport of- 
ficer and chiefs of the staff. Maps, tele- 
phones, a huge panel board and other 
equipment are being assembled in this 
control center to make this a smooth 
running organization if raids occur. The 
control system is simply the instrument 
by which the Commander of the Defense 
Corps and his staff manage the opera- 
tions of the Civilian Protection Divis- 
ions under air raid conditions. 
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Suppose we simulate an air raid in 
Dallas County. First, the United States 
Air Corps, Third Interceptor Command, 
through its far-flung numbers of obser- 
vation posts, determines the presence of 
enemy planes, perhaps many hundreds 
of miles away. 

Dallas may be one of the possible ob- 
jectives and it is therefore alerted. After 
immediate notification to the Control 
Room, quickly through the telephone 
boards messages go to the police and 
fire departments, hospitals, utilities, med- 
ical units, chiefs of defense corps di- 
visions, air raid warden sector posts, cer- 
tain manufacturing plants, and many 
others which should be alerted. 

Shortly it may be determined that the 
enemy planes are not Dallas bound, so 
the air raid alarm is not sounded. The 
average citizen may not know that the 
county had been alerted and many di- 
visions mobilized for action; but if 
the Interceptor Command later flashes 
the final signal to the Control Room. 
that, based on its charting, a definite raid 
is expected, then the air raid alarm is 
sounded. This warns people to carry out 
the precautions and duties for which 
they have been trained. 

All divisions of civilian protection. 
first having been alerted, now go into 
immediate action, and all are assembled 
at their posts. Bombs fall, there are large 
fires, persons are trapped under wreck- 
age, water and gas mains may be broken, 
electric lines down, roads blocked, some 
bombs are unexploded, there are injuries 
and casualties. Through long and effi- 
cient training the air raid warden now 
emerges to carry out his duties. He 
knows exactly what to do. He finds it 
necessary to call the Control Room to 
intelligently report the damage so that 
only the proper men and equipment may 
be dispatched to the incident. 

Not one, but hundreds of bombs have 
fallen at many locations. Calls from the 
wardens pour into the Control Room in 
a rushing stream. Many telephonists 
quickly and automatically record these 
messages on special forms. 

Messengers rush them to the Con- 
troller in the Control Room. One mes- 


sage after another is read aloud to the 
assembled chiefs of all divisions. If fires 
occur, the fire chief dispatches forces 
under his command; the rescue squad 
chief may send his crews; the medical 
chief dispatches ambulances, stretchers, 
doctors and first aid equipment; the 
Red Cross units function as they have 
for years in other types of disasters. 
One area may have war gas. Decon- 
tamination squads are dispatched. Most 
areas will require police protection, so 
the police chief dispatches certain 
squads. The Defense Guard goes into ac- 
tion. Road repair crews may be sent 
where a bomb crater exists in a street, 
and which might prevent passage of fire 
equipment or ambulances. Walls may be 


left standing in dangerous positions } 


which require dispatching of demolition 
crews. Trained messengers and drivers’ 


corps are ordered into service as tele- | 


phone wires may be down. 

On the wall in this Control Room is a 
large map of the county showing loca- 
tions of all air raid warden sector posts, 
hospitals, fire stations, emergency medi- 
cal field units, and other important in- 
formation. Each chief is responsible for 
all forces and equipment under his juris- 
diction. The reading of the message, if 
it involves his division, is his cue to take 
immediate action. The panel clerk posts 
these incidents as they are reported on a 


a large wall size panel which shows, © 
through a system of colored pins, the | 


services needed, and as they are ordered 
out, he posts the services dispatched. 
Thus, the chiefs, sitting before this 
panel, know at all times exactly what has 
taken place. 

It can happen in Dallas County. It has 
happened in England. We must be pre- 
pared; yet pray that it never will occur. 


Air Force Opens 
Officers’ Program 
For Young Men 
A new officers’ training program open 


to all men aged 18 to 26, inclusive, is 
announced by the U. S. Army Cadet 


Section, 705 Burt Building, Dallas. The - 


plan covers men in business or unem- 
ployed, in high school or college. 
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Mrs. Edna Kirby, a housewife volunteer, finds her place in the war pro- 
gram. UPPER LEFT: At the Volunteer Office she tells the volunteer infor- 
mation clerk she wishes to do her part. UPPER RIGHT: Another Volunteer 
tel's Mrs. Kirby the qualifications needed for each type of defense work 
LOWER LEFT: Mrs. Kirby views the Defense Council organization chart, 
realizes she is fitted best for work in the Volunteer Office. LOWER RIGHT: 


She joins cther volunteers on a telephoning assignment. 

















VOLUNTEER OFFICE GUIDES 
Patuotic Workers 


By Karl Hoblitzelle 
Chairman, Executive Board of the Volun- 
teer Office, Dallas City-County 
Civilian Defense Council 


HE greatest mobilization of civilians 

in the history of America—that is 
what people who know are saying about 
volunteers in Civilian Defense. And ev- 
ery day brings more convincing evidence 
of the truth in their opinion. 

We are proud of the magnanimous 
response which 
the people of Dal- 
las County have 
shown to the call 
for volunteers in 
a gigantic mobili- 
zation that is de- 
signed to guaran- 
tee protection to 
persons and prop- 
erty in times of 

MR. HOBLITZELLE emergency and to 
provide a permanent physical and moral 
fitness of the community. 

Staffed by conscientious, hardworking 
men and women, the Volunteer Office is 
a beehive of serious enterprise. Con- 
stantly new fields of volunteer participa- 
tion are being explored, and from these 
explorations new and interesting jobs 
for people of all ages with a common 
interest are being developed. 

The Office emulates a challenge to the 
critic who dares rumor that there is a 
shortage of jobs, that there is a lack of 
official interest in those who are willing 
to contribute their time to Civilian De- 
fense. There is definitely something for 
everyone to do—something that will be 
an important contribution to the war 
effort at home. Although the task to be 
done may be a menial one, if the volun- 
teer is willing, the job is available, its 
importance indisputable. 

There has been much progress during 
the past five months. Thousands of men, 
women and children have been helped to 
find their places in Civilian Defense. Be- 
ginning with a mass registration late in 
December, the Volunteer Office has con- 
tacted nearly thirty thousand volunteers. 
Thousands of these have been assigned 
to jobs and are already trained to per- 





form their duties according to specified 
requirements. If and when the eventual- 
ity comes, they will be ready for action. 

It goes without saying that our im- 
mediate responsibility concerns civilian 
protection—enrolling sufficient numbers 
of volunteers to fill the ranks of Air Raid 
Wardens, Rescue Squads, Auxiliary Fire- 
men, Drivers Corps and many other 
units of what we have learned to know 
as the Citizens’ Defense Corps. 

Of equal importance, although of not 
an emergency nature, is that which per- 
tains to the physical and moral stability 
of the community. The need for volun- 
teers in this second branch of Civilian 
Defense parallels the former. 

Participation of the Volunteer Office 
in furnishing manpower for civilian pro- 
tection has been governed largely by the 
duress of time, and due to the immediate 
need for volunteers to fill the ranks in 
the emergency field we have found it 
expeditious to by-pass the prescribed 
routine of enrolling, referring and train- 
ing volunteers that is usually applied in 
the treatment of other workers. This by- 
passing procedure has left the job of 
recruiting and training largely in the 
hands of the chiefs of the various pro- 
tective units. The Volunteer Office does, 
however, continue to welcome applicants 
who come voluntarily into the office, and 
the willing worker is given every assist- 
ance in helping him to determine what 
branch of the service he is best suited 
for, after which he is immediately re- 
ferred to the head of that particular 
unit. 

The Volunteer Office is operated with 
the same degree of intelligence that any 
successful business is operated, and just 
as efficiently, too. Its staff, almost all of 
whom are full-time volunteers, has no 
misgivings as to the specific duties which 
each of its members must perform. There 
are four separate departments, and each 
operates in close collaboration with the 
other. 

What goes on in the Volunteer Office. 
where thirty-five or forty loyal men and 
women are giving generously of their 
time and talents, is an interesting sight. 
I personally recommend a visit to any- 
one who will take the time to drop in 


and see for himself. Here, for instance, 
is what a woman who has come to vol- 
unteer her services for civilian defense 
may expect: 

Inside the lobby you are met by a 
receptionist who quickly offers her as- 
sistance. Informed by the visitor that she 
has come in response to a telephone call 
from the Civilian Defense Office stating 
that more women are needed to man the 
Army’s Filter Center, the receptionist 
then escorts our volunteer friend to an 
interviewing booth where a trained in- 
terviewer talks with the applicant and 
fills out an enrollment card; her quali- 
fications are found acceptable, and she 
is assigned to the Army for training in 
one of the most important of all volun- 
teer jobs available to women. 

The hypothetical case I have described 
has been handled entirely by the Re- 
cruiting and Referral Committee of the 
Volunteer Office—the telephone call to 
the prospective volunteer, the reception- 
ist, the interviewer, all in the operation 
of one committee, except for one step. 
The logical question is, why was our 
friend chosen from among some 90,000 
in Dallas County? The answer is simple. 
Requested by the Army to furnish 350 
women volunteers to operate the North 
Texas Filter Center, our clerical staff 
drew from the extensive files of accu- 
mulated volunteer names several hun- 
dred prospects. Lists were made of those 
for calling, and that’s the way the chain 
of operations started with the clerical 
staff which is the second and one of 
the most important of the four depart- 
ments in the Volunteer Office. 

There is a third department run by 
the Work Opportunity Committee. It 
isn’t proper parlance at the Field Street 
Office to speak of jobs for volunteers— 
they are Work Opportunities to those 
who work there. Its members are con- 
stantly on the lookout for various types 
of defense opportunities for all ages and 
avenues that attract even the most fas- 
tidious person. Into health and welfare 
agencies they go, hunting chores that 
volunteers can do—anything that is a 
contribution to home defense. From 
these prospective sources they get hun- 


dreds of requests for volunteer helpers 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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$1.154.47¢7¢7 in DIVIDENDS 
Paid to Texas Policyholders in I94I 


$11.460.028 in DIVIDENDS 
Paid Since Organization 


During 1941, business and industrial firms and individ- 
ual property owners in Texas saved more than a million 
dollars by buying their insurance direct from two of 


Texas’ leading insurance companies. 





These savings were effected on workmen’s compensation insurance placed with 
the Texas Employers Insurance Association and on fire, windstorm, hail, plate 
glass, burglary, automobile and other lines of property insurance placed with the 
Employers Casualty Company, which two companies maintain jointly a Home 


Office in Dallas and nineteen branch offices located in principal cities of Texas. 


If you own a home or car, if you own or manage a business, 
why not buy your insurance direct from these two Texas 
companies and reduce your insurance costs? You have noth- 


ing to lose and a dividend to gain when you insure with the 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY Co. 


AN D 
TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSN. 
HOME OFFICE...-INTERURBAN BLDG. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
CENTRAL 9331 


BRANCH OFFICES IN NINETEEN KEY CITIES OF TEXAS 
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S. A. GUIBERSON 
Chairman of Board 
Guiberson Corporation 





NATHAN ADAMS 
President 
First National Bank in Dallas 





JOHN W. CARPENTER 
President 
Texas Power & Light Co. 
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* 
* 


HE GREATEST contribution to our 
Nation’s war effort any civilian may 


make in these troublous days is to give 
his job, whatever it may be, his most intense 
energy and attention. 


That is the job of industry, business, com- 
mezce, or profession. All are striving for 
that objective. 

The Institution of Life Insurance likewise 
strives to that end, working intensely that 
all Americans may have greater economic 
security and the freedom such security be- 
gets. Here in Dallas, capital city of life 
insurance in the Southwest, that work is 
making a tremendous contribution to the 
winning of this war, for the bulk of funds 
entrusted to legal reserve life companies by policyowners is being rapidly invested 
in United States government bonds. Thus such funds are converted into tanks and 
guns, ships and helmets and bullets, dedicated to the preservation of total freedom 
for all peace-loving people. 


Life insurance played a similar role twenty-five years ago. National income per 
family was then $2,179, as compared with the $2,931 it is reported to be today. 
But life insurance protection is today more than three times the $1,202 per family it 
was during that period, and each policy in force represents an emergency cash value 
of $907 per family—more than four times the emergency fund available to each family 
protected by life insurance during 1917-18. 


The Institution of Life Insurance has been seriously at work during the past 
twenty-five years building for emergencies, and for the freedom of economic security. 
Life insurance pridefully takes its place today beside all other effort dedicated to the 
defense of this land, working harder, longer hours, that its contribution may help 
to expedite the power that one day shall overcome the ruthless destroyers of peace. 


C ws O a 


President 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 





JOSEPH B. FLEMING WILLIAM R. BURNS 


Secretary-Treasurer President 
Fleming & Sons, Inc. Dallas Railway and Terminal Co. 
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WELFARE DIVISION GUARDS 
NATION’S MORALE BASIS 


By Dr. Richard M. Smith 
Chairman, Civilian Welfare Division 
Dallas City-County Civilian Defense 

Council 


HE strains and stresses of the war 

effort reach down into every home in 
Dallas, accentuating many of the social 
maladjustments which are always pres- 
ent in more normal times. Whether or 
not bombings ever occur in this section 
of the country, there will exist threats to 
the supply lines on 
the production front 
at home. These are 
the threats of inse- 
curity, insanitary 
and overcrowded 
housing, poor nutri- 
tion, undermined 
health, increased 
tensions, weakened 
morale, and neglect- 

DR. SMITH ed youth. 

Many serious welfare problems have 
been directly created by the war: need 
for care for children of mothers working 
in war industries, needs of dependents of 
men in military service, increased cost 
of living, wide-scale migration with at- 
tendant dislocation of family and com- 
munity life, lack of adequate housing in 
defense areas, increased communicable 
disease, especially venereal disease and 
tuberculosis, lack of doctors, nurses and 
other professional personnel for the care 
of ill and handicapped people, disillu- 
sioned youth and increased juvenile de- 
linquency. In addition, there is a distinct 
possibility that children may have to be 
evacuated from certain danger areas. 
These problems must be solved if the 
man in uniform is to know that the com- 
munity cares about the home and loved 
ones he is fighting to protect. 

It was to strengthen the home front 
against the insidious attacks of these de- 
structive influences that the Civilian Wel- 
fare Division was established as one of 
the three major divisions of the Dallas 
Civilian Defense Council. This division 
has been organized into the following 
committees to strengthen local commu- 
nity services for wartime needs: con- 
sumer interests, education, family secu- 
rity, housing, recreation, services to 
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children, youth counselling, and inter- 
pretation. 

At the beginning the executive com- 
mittee of the division determined that it 
would utilize existing community facili- 
ties to the fullest. Specifically, full use 
would be made of the social planning 
machinery of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Committees of the Civilian 
Welfare Division have consistently fol- 
lowed this policy of not duplicating ex- 
isting facilities—where detailed planning 
and programming activities were already 
under way, the committees have served 
as stimulators and have held themselves 
ready to step in actively only at the time 
that official action becomes necessary. 
This plan has been natural and easy be- 
cause most of the committee personnel is 
active in the Council of Social Agencies 
or the Community Chest. The executives 
of these welfare planning and financing 
organizations have also been members of 
the Civilian Welfare Division from the 
beginning. 

Perhaps the most active committee in 
this division of the Civilian Defense 
Council is the one concerned with Con- 
sumer Interests, with A. M. Matson as 
chairman. In cooperation with the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and the Office of 
Price Administration this committee is 
interpreting to consumers the govern- 
mental orders on price ceilings and ra- 
tioning, enlisting the cooperation of re- 
tailers, and disseminating information 
on nutrition, consumer purchasing and 


budgeting. One Consumer Information 


Center has already been opened at 3108 
Oak Lawn and three more will be opened 
by June 1, in Oak Cliff, Fair Park, and 
the central Negro area. Over 100 volun- 
teers have been enlisted through the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office and 
are now being trained to serve as con- 
sumer advisors in the information cen- 
ters. Plans are now under way for or- 
ganization of volunteers on a district 
system, as in the Civilian Protective Di- 
vision, to bring consumer information 
into every home in Dallas. 


The Committee on Education, with 
Mrs. Norman G. Hardy, chairman, is 
cooperating with the public school ad- 
ministration in expanding the visiting 
teacher program through the use of vol- 


unteers. The aim of this committee is to 
get every school age child into school as 
preparation for productive citizenship. 

In line with the national emphasis in 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services the local Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil is concerned with protecting the 
security of family life. The Family 
Security Committee, under the chair- 
manship of S. J. Hay, has encouraged 
the selective service boards to use exist- 
ing social agencies to assist in deterimin- 
ing the facts regarding claims for de- 
ferment on account of dependency. The 
Social Service Exchange is used for 
clearing these cases and referring them 
to the proper agency. 

The Housing Committee, with Vernon 
Singleton as chairman, has been con- 
cerned with the housing problems caused 
by the tremendous growth of Dallas’ war 
industries. Negotiations are under way 
with the federal government to secure 
permission for construction of defense 
housing in natural residential areas with- 
in the city so as to prevent a serious real 
estate crisis after the war. When and if 
billeting ever becomes necessary, this 
committee will be responsible for estab- 
lishing policies and procedures. 

Wholesome recreation serves a vital 
war function in lessening strains and 
providing youth with the opportunity to 
accept community responsibilities. The 
Committee on Recreation, Matty Bell, 
chairman, has encouraged fuller use of 
playgrounds and school buildings for 
leisure time activities of youth and 
adults. 

The Committee on Services to Chil- 
dren, with Judge Sarah T. Hughes as 
chairman, recently sponsored a series of 
radio programs for Texas Children’s 
Week as proclaimed by the Governor., 
The committee is cooperating with the 
Council of Social Agencies in provid-| 
ing facilities for day care of children of 
mothers working in war industries. It is 
studying plans for evacuation of chil- 
dren so that Dallas will be prepared to 
meet any emergency that may arise. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
schools, churches, and youth agencies 
were beseiged by young people wanting 
advice about leaving school, enlisting for 

(Continued on Next Page! 
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WATER 


for 
DEFENSE 
PROJECTS 


Army camps, training fields, 
defense industries are springing 
up throughout the State. 





A water system is one of the 
first activities completed—with- 
out it, even the construction 
crews are delayed. 

A great many of these proj- 
ects are supplied or being pro- 
vided with a water system de- 
veloped by us. 


LAYNE-TEXAS CO. 


HOUSTON DALLAS 
Wayside-2141 Taylor-4400 
L. D. 181 
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military service, seeking employment, 
getting married, and attitudes toward the 
war. 

More than ever before, youth was con- 
fused, had lost its bearings. The Youth 
Counselling Committee was organized in 
the Civilian Welfare Division to do 
something about this problem. Under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Kenneth Hay, 
this committee has established a Youth 
Information Office in Room 205, 1305 
Commerce Street, where information is 
available about recruiting, defense train- 
ing, civil service, vocational guidance, 
volunteer service, and employment. The 
office acts as a clearing house whereby 
youth may be routed to individuals and 
agencies especially equipped for giving 
counsel and advice on a wide variety of 
problems confronting youth today. 

Social problems associated with the 
war know no color line. Accordingly, 
there is a parallel Civilian Welfare Di- 
vision in the Negro Defense Council, its 
committees functioning cooperatively 
with those outlined here. Joint meetings 
are frequently held and throughout its 
organization the Civilian Welfare Di- 
vision has stressed unity of all groups in 
attacking common community problems. 

As in all divisions of the Civilian De- 
fense Program, citizen participation is 
the secret of success. The mainstay in 
the program of recruiting and training 
of volunteers has been the Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office, under the chair- 
manship of Karl Hoblitzelle. Since its 
establishment in January this office has 
referred over 1,000 volunteers for work 
on projects of the Civilian Welfare Di- 
vision and in the social and health 
agencies of Dallas. Without the patriot- 
ism and devoted service of these volun- 
teers and the several thousand other 
citizens who have previously been giv- 
ing of their time and energy to the wel- 
fare agencies of Dallas, it would be im- 
possible to meet the new demands created 
by the war. 

Throughout our planning, organiza- 
tion and operation of the Civilian Wel- 
fare Division, Merrill F. Krughoff has 
served as the volunteer secretary of the 
division. 


Civilian Defenders 
Lay Ground Work 


(Continued from Page 6) 
obvious to us all that our prime goal in 


wartime is to protect our persons and 
our resources from attack if we are not 
already on the offensive. So, from the 
moment we were actually in the war, we 
threw our first and greatest weight to 


the civilian protection division so as to 
give it the impetus necessary to get its 
training machinery moving smoothly 
and assure this division of enough com- 
petent volunteer workers. 

The next step was to set up and begin 
pushing those phases of civilian defense 
outside of protection of lives and prop- 
erty. These are the phases of general 
welfare, most all of which are contribut- 
ing factors to the success of the protec- 
tion division. I am thankful that, in 
organizing and paying so much atten- 
tion to the civilian protection work, Dal- 
las County has not neglected or slighted 
the other phases relating to the general 
welfare. 

For example, we spent our early time 
in the planning period training the air 
raid wardens. And it is only in recent 
weeks that we have begun to perfect 
such organizations as those of Consumer 
Counsel, which indeed is vital if we are 
to have total defense at home to back 
up total offense on the seas, in the air, 
and in the foreign lands where our treons 
are fighting. 

There are numerous other general 
welfare phases which I believe are im- 
portant as factors backing up the civilian 
protection division, and these should be 
pushed and developed in proportion to 
their importance just as long as our 
nation is in any jeopardy. 

In these, my final public words to the 
people of Dallas County, I want to thank 
and commend the many thousands of 
citizens who have seen fit to volunteer 
their time and abilities so Dallas County 
will be ready if an attack comes. There 
are no conditions to my statement that 
volunteer work and cooperation, moti- 
vated by patriotism and the desire for 
preservation of our ways of life, are the 
key factors to successful civilian defense. 
And I know well that we would not be 
able to boast of such comparative per- 
fection in our civilian defense organiza- 
tion were it not for the volunteer work- 
ers who have toiled for months to round 
out their parts of the program. 

I pay special tribute to the regular 
volunteer women who work in the head- 
quarters office day after day with no 
compensation except the satisfaction of 
a job well done. 

We should not regard all this work 
and planning as drudgery. It is my con- 
viction that, even if we never have an 
attack and never have to use our elab- 
orate precautions, we are a better people 


for this work and experience. From the ° 


angle of healthful activities alone, this 
movement will be very worthwhile to us. 
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TO ARM AND EQUIP our fighting men 
on land, on sea and in the air—GAS long 
ago assumed its vital role in production for 
war. Because it is industry’s fastest fuel... 
quick-heating ... clean... flexible . . . and 
accurately controllable—GAS is the pre- 
ferred fuel in scores of industrial processes 


and on the home front GAS continues its 
brilliant, prestige-building record 


PREPAREDNESS IN THE KITCHEN is second only to preparedness 
in the factories and on the war fronts. In these days when meal-plan- 
ning, food economy and vitamin-saving cooking methods are so impor- 
tant—GAS meets the rigid specifications of wartime meal preparation. 


LONE STAR 


Vital in Peace — 
Crucial in War... 


Gas shoulders arms for Victory! 


requiring high-speed precision heat.... 
Throughout the nation as factories speed 
up the building of guns, tanks, ships, planes, 
bombs, shells and countless other imple- 
ments of war—GAS concentrates on the job 
of meeting the special requirements of war- 
time production. 











ba LONE STAR GAS SYSTEM 
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PUBLIC KEPT INFORMED 
by Relations Office 


By R. L. Thomas 
Public Relations Chairman, Dallas City- 
County Civilian Defense Council 


OR total protection and _participa- 
tion, every individual in Dallas City 
and County needs to know how the Dal- 
las City-County Civilian Defense Council 
is adapting the national civilian defense 
program to its local needs. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Public Relations Di- 
vision to fully 
understand this 
program, so it 
may translate it 
positively and 
quickly through 
every available 
medium. 
This 
scope of Dallas 
City-County Ci- 
MR. THOMAS vilian Defense as 
the Public Relations department aims 
to interpret it. To begin with, our fight- 
ing spirit for a powerful home defense 
comes of the conviction that strong de- 
fense makes for fighting offense. Our 
front line takes more courage when 
home is mighty well defended. Our en- 
emies take less. 

With newsworthy facts it is our pur- 
pose to keep everlastingly building up 
this contagious spirit for the sound de- 
fense of civilians until the magnificent 
protection work already five months 
under way is finished all the way. 

It is our responsibility not only to 
understand what civilian defense needs 
to do but to understand also what the 
public wants to know. Public relations 
works two ways, from the inside out and 
from the outside in. By taking a monthly 
poll of the public’s opinion of our prog- 
ress, we aim to work from the outside in. 

In addition to promoting the civilian 
defense protective program against dis- 
aster, it is also a public relations job to 
work for the wartime welfare of every 
citizen—to interpret vividly the needs of 
those in want to those who can help. 
Just the telling helps to bring the two 
together for stronger home defense in 
wartime. 

It is civilian defense to be ready at 
home for the ever-changing economic 


is the 
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consequences of a prolonged war. It is a 
public relations job to keep the con- 
sumer informed of the changes. 

Working closely with the OPA, work- 
ers in the Public Relations Division are 
assisting in disseminating current con- 
sumer facts through newly established 
consumer centers as well as through the 
usual mediums. 

All-out youth participation is impera- 
tive in wartime for a healthy peace. It is 
a public relations job to be conscious of 
all possible participation and to arouse 
all possible interest in war work for 
school ages. 

Briefly, the purpose of the civilian de- 
fense public relations is two-fold: first, 
to see that every bit of available vital 
protective information, in one way or 
another, gets into every home and busi- 
ness of Dallas county in order that we 
may be 100 per cent protected as quickly 
as possible for any war emergency; and 
then, to clarify and amplify, through all 
mediums, imperative war work oppor- 
tunities and needs as they arise in order 
that there may be greater and greater 
volunteer participation by the unlimited 
number of eager men, women, and chil- 
dren asking, “What more can I do?” 

Through the steady co-operation of 
press, radio and movie; through re- 
search, pamphlet, public opinion poll, 
display and platform, this program is 
carried on, day in and day out, with 
ever increasing scope and momentum. 

The Dallas newspapers are giving gen- 
erous space, forceful news and editorials 
to every significant development there is 
to tell. 

The Dallas radio stations are giving 
strong talent and time. WRR has cre- 
ated a “Dallas Communique,” a weekly 
program at 2:30 p. m. each Sunday, that 
is of local concern to every home. 

The Dallas stores are ever-ready with 
display space and advertisement space 
and are sharing their personnel to do 
creative work. 

All Dallas county papers are spread- 
ing the word, county-wide. The Texas 
Public Opinion Poll is taking a monthly 
poll to determine the trends of public 
opinion so there may be less waste and 
more direction in determining what news 
is wanted by the public. 


Trained speakers go before clubs, 
schools, churches throughout the city 
and county with reassuring facts that 
keep interest alive and participation con- 
stant. 

National defense reels are being 
screened and adapted locally when suit- 
able for use in the picture houses. 

The Hall of State at Fair Park tells the 
story graphically by an illuminated, ani- 
mated display of “How Dallas is De- 
fended.” 

The Dallas schools and churches are 
the very strongest mediums of public 
relations. Through them and their lead- 
ers, the cause of civilian defense is pro- 
moted constantly in its broadest scope. 

This month, to every home will go the 
valuable illustrated “Report of Prog- 
ress” of the Civilian Defense program, 
telling facts that must be read and re- 
read for all to learn adequate home- 
city-county protection. 

An expansive county-wide music pro- 
gram is in the making for the spreading 
of the spirit that will carry us to an 
offensive defensive. 

Ever-new public relations programs 
are under way for the wider-spread, 
more effective participation of all ages 
in the Dallas City-County protective and 
productive war work program. 





Civilian Defenders 

Look Ahead 

(Continued from Page 7] 

and every citizen against damage. No, 
this work must be done by the citizens 
themselves. It is the duty of the Defense 
Council to show them how. This is the 
way of democracy. Our Government in 
Washington cannot go into the field and 
win a battle, but it can sit up burning 
the midnight oil raising funds and sup- 
plying our fighters with the materials 
and knowledge whereby they can win the 
battle in the field. 

The Dallas County Defense Council 
has been fortunate in that it started plan- 
ning early and has had the best of co- 
operation and personnel among its vol- 
unteers, from the leaders down to the 
schoolboy who volunteers his Saturdays 
for scrap salvage or messenger work. No 
praise of our volunteers can be too high. 

On the other hand, if anyone is moved 
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to make any criticism of the Defense 
Ccuncil’s work, or to be impatient at any 
delays he might not understand at the 
time, let him pause first. If a volunteer 
becomes restless because no job has been 
assigned to him, let him get busy and 
look for one. 

There is a job for every person. If a 
citizen has not participated in the war 
eflort so far, I suggest that he: 

1. Make a thorough survey of his 
home and business; prepare for a black- 
out or alert without warning; learn first 
aid, how to fight incendiary bombs and 
fire defense; and train every member of 
the family or every employee in the bus- 
iness in the individual duties he should 
carry out if an attack comes; then check 
in with his air raid warden and give 
him a full report of his plans. 

2. Make a thorough survey of his 
home and business for any metals, waste- 
paper, rags or chemicals that might be 
of use to the Government war industries. 
The importance of this cannot be over- 
emphasized. When waste is collected, put 
it in channels where it eventually will be 
converted into war materials. 

3. Go to the Volunteer Office of the 
Civilian Defense Council (108 South 
Field Street in Dallas), tell his qualifica- 
tions and preferences for assignment in 
civilian defense, and get right into the 
long-range program of training. 

4. The matter of rubber conservation 
is a subject which deserves utmost con- 
sideration. Ours is a nation on wheels; 
all transportation facilities must be con- 
served. Drivers should avoid sudden 
stops and starts, should reduce their 
speed at turning corners and have their 
tires crossed periodically. When driving 
on a highway, speed should be kept 
under 40 in order to conserve rubber 
and likewise all speed zone signs in 
town should be observed. Citizens should 
take advantage of mass transportation 
agencies in order to save the tires on 
their private cars because they cannot 
be replaced. Defense workers who do 
not have the convenience of mass trans- 
portation are urged to pool cars. Author- 
ities tell us that there will be no more 
tires for private use until 1944 or 1945 
unless the war ends immediately. 

There definitely is a Civilian Defense 
job for everyone in Dallas County, 
whether it is serving as an air raid war- 
den, promoting the sale of war bonds 
and stamps, or practicing conservation. 

Taken all in all at this time, our or- 
ganization on the home front is looking 
better every day. But we must not let up 
in our efforts for domestic protection, 
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just as our men in the fields must not let 
up when the tide of battle turns slightly 
in their favor. We are hoping for the 
best, but preparing against the worst 
possible eventuality. 

Perhaps many long, weary months of 
training and planning of protection lie 
ahead of the citizens of Dallas County 
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before once more our international en- 
emies will be forced to relax the threat 
against our lives, our liberties and our 
properties. 
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BUSINESS PLAYS MAJOR ROLE 






IN CIVILIAN PROGRAM 


By Paul Carrington 


Chairman of the Business Division, Dallas 
City-County Civilian Defense Council 


ARLY in January, 1940, before 

there was any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to promote and co- 
ordinate efforts for civilian defense, the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce formed 
its Defense Council. Plans for correla- 
tion of all defense activities in Dallas 
were made, and in the issue of this mag- 
azine published on 
March 1, 1941, a 
diagram was pre- 
sented, outlining the 
activities and pro- 
posed activities of 
that Council. Federal 
officials visiting in 
Dallas later in that 
month praised the 
Dallas program as 
more far-reaching 





MR. CARRINGTON 
than that of any other city in the 


country. 

After the President appointed a Direc- 
tor of Civilian Defense, the Director re- 
quested that the governor of each state 
act as the head of civilian defense in 
his state, and that officials of local gov- 
ernments serve under him in each lo- 


cality. The present City-County Council 
was thus formed in the summer of 1941, 
with Mayor Woodall Rodgers as chair- 
man and County Judge George Har- 
wood as vice chairman. As the work of 
the new council was organized, it com- 
pletely took over the efforts of its fore- 
runner, the Chamber’s local council. 
Most of the activities of the Cham- 
ber’s earlier council and of the commit- 
tees of the Chamber of Commerce work- 
ing with it, related naturally to business 
problems in defense. Throughout 194] 
many of these committees worked dil- 
igently. Their efforts were crowned with 
success to such an extent that the pres- 
ent business pulse of Dallas is healthy, 
notwithstanding the severe strains of 
war economy. These committees, contin- 
uing to serve the Chamber of Commerce 
as heretofore, have now been drafted as 
committees of the Business Division of 
the City-County Council of Civilian De- 
fense. Thus we have eliminated the pos- 
sibility of duplication of effort, and of 
minor differences which might develop 
from two sets of committees. and have 
assured a continuation and extension of 
the harmonious and constructive efforts 
of 1941. A reference to each of these 
committees now serving so effectively 
will indicate the breadth and scope of 

















results accomplished and of work 
planned. 

1. New War-Time Industries have been 
located in Dallas. Our New Industries 
Committee, which has served with sub- 
stantially the same personnel for so 
many years, under the leadership of Mr. 
R. L. Thornton, has been most effective 
in promoting this part of the program. 
Though censorship rules forbid an 
enumeration now of the many new in- 
dustries that have been located in Dallas 
or Dallas County under the impetus of 
this emergency situation, it is within the 
knowledge of every resident of this area 
that these new industries are furnishing 
a major portion of the financial life- 
blood which is maintaining our retail, 
wholesale and other activities. All rea- 
lize that this would have been utterly 
impossible without these new industries, 
in view of the necessary diminution in 
business activities of so many normal 
businesses not engaged in defense activ- 
ities. Emphasis has been placed at all 
times in the work of this committee, 
upon procuring for this area industries 
that we hope to make permanent addi- 
tions to our city and upon making them 
want to stay with us. Efforts are being 
continued in this direction as to other 
industries that are considering locations 
in or near Dallas. 

2. Defense Contracts have been ob- 
tained by many other Dallas institutions, 
as well as by the new war-time indus- 
tries located here. Commencing early in 
January, 1941, and before the organiza- 
tion of the OPM defense contract serv- 
ice, a committee on Defense Contracts, 
under the leadership of Mr. E. B. Stroud, 
was actively in the field to develop ways 
and means for encouraging existing Dal- 

(Continued on Page 20) 


The building industries have gone all-out with 
private funds to build homes for war workers in 
Dallas County. Scenes like these are common today 
in the big production areas around Dallas, espe- 
cially at Garland and Grand Prairie. 
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ON GUARD 


...For You 


ore of volunteer workers, 
both men and women, trained in 
modern defense and life-saving 
methods, form the bulwark of our 
home front in time of danger. 

Their untiring efforts in countless 
hours of training and study will 
mean the difference between life and 
death to neighbors in their commu- 
nities when and if the enemy strikes 
home. 


We salute them for their work! 
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Business in Defense 
(Continued from Page 18) 


las industries to negotiate for and to 
accept contracts for producing the tools 
for defense or for war, or parts there- 
for, or one or another of the multitude 
of articles which the Government needs 
for supplying its armed forces and other 
branches. 

In all published lists as to outstanding 
defense contracts, publication of which 
has now ceased, Dallas rated high. 
Through the services of the OPM and 
other Federal agencies with offices in 
Dallas, and through the efforts of this 
committee and the members of the staff 
of the Chamber of Commerce assisting 
in its work, many Dallas institutions 
have been converted, in whole or in 
part, to war-time production. This, from 
the standpoint of maintaining a con- 
tinuity of Dallas business, is of the very 
essence of all plans for business activ- 
ities in Dallas and the Dallas area during 
the continuation of the war. 

3. Defense Training has proved very 
important to Dallas, and may prove far 
more important in the months to come. 
The committee of which Mr. George L. 
MacGregor has served as chairman has 
collaborated with a committee appointed 
by the Dallas School Board, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. T. Shiels, in 
studying the need for additional training 
facilities in Dallas for those who desire 
to be trained for jobs in war-time indus- 
tries. The need having been demon- 
strated by survey conducted by this 
committee, a temporary school was com- 
menced on the State Fair grounds with 
machinery loaned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By September 17, 1941, when 
the school moved into new permanent 
quarters, it had graduated into defense 
industries 1,237 students. 

During the spring of 1941, upon urg- 
ing by this committee and the committee 
from the School Board, a bond issue for 
the acquisition of a new permanent home 
for this school was voted by the people. 
and the building at 2222 Ross Avenue 
then purchased, and now for more than 
eight months has been in use, with 
classes being held 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

More than 2,100 students are at work 
at the school this week and more than 
3,850 students have graduated from the 
school into war-time industries. Each 
voluntarily applied for training and, 
though the courses are free, paid his or 
her own way while learning. More than 
10,000 applicants for entry into the 
school are waiting for that opportunity. 
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We have been anxious to train Texas 
people for such Texas jobs, and believe 
that from this war-time experience, Dal- 
las will acquire, by virtue of this pro- 
grcom, a large supply of trained mechan- 
ical workers. It is sincerely believed that 
this will aid greatly, not only our pres- 
ent war-time effort, but in making Dallas 
more attractive for industries choosing 
locations after the war. It is clear that 
the more we can encourage our own 
people in training for these local jobs 
and the fewer are imported from a dis- 
tance, the less difficult our problems of 
adjustment will prove to be after the 
war. This committee is accordingly ag- 
gressively at work in attempting to com- 
plete its plans for making this training 
school permanent and for enlarging its 
facilities greatly, the enlargement to be 
on a temporary, war-time basis. 

4. Defense Housing has proved a most 
troublesome subject in many communi- 
ties where war-time industries have lo- 
cated, and but for the work of our ag- 
gressive committee on this subject, of 
which Mr. Holmes Green is chairman, 
would doubtless be a serious problem 
in Dallas today. A large number of 
workers’ homes have been built at Grand 
Prairie, at Garland, and in various por- 
tions of the City of Dallas by private 
enterprise, and a large number of other 
homes have been built by Housing Au- 
thorities. By virtue of the untiring atten- 
tion to the problem by this committee, 
in cooperation with various govern- 
mental agencies, the problem at Dallas 
has so far been solved. Dallas is proud 
of the fact that a survey within the last 
few days of housing accommodations 
shows approximately the same percent- 
ave (1.9 percent now and 2.3 percent 
then) of vacancies throughout our in- 
dustrial area as the similar survey 
showed in September, 1941. Notwith- 
standing the influx of several thousand 
veople meanwhile, the accommodations 
have been increased as needed. A more 
difficult problem doubtless lies ahead, 
but based on performance to date, Dal- 
las believes it will be solved. 

5. Public utility preparedness for the 
increasingly difficult task of serving the 
growing needs of our community and 
for meeting possible emergencies, has 
been the subject of studies by a commit- 
tee of which Mr. Clyde L. Stewart is 
chairman, and each of the public util- 
ities, with such collaboration between 
them and under direct guidance and 
direction of governmental authorities, 
has taken extensive and expensive steps 
to increase utility services where needed 


for defense workers or others in the 
county, and to avoid serious conse- 
quences which might ensue from enemy 
action or sabotage. 

6. Public works for defense have been 
needed, and will doubtless be needed. 
This committee, of which Mr. Walter 
W. Lechner is chairman, is presently 
endeavoring, with the assistance of mem- 
bers of the staff of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to assure Federal approval of 
many necessary projects, including en- 
largement and extension of water facili- 
ties and school system at Grand Prairie 
and creation of a health clinic there, 
and enlargement and extension of water 
system and sanitary sewers at Garland; 
additions to the school system in Dallas; 
improvement in hospital facilites in Dal- 
las County; and paving of a double-lane 
highway from the corporate limits of 
Dallas to the corporate limits of Grand 
Prairie along Jefferson Boulevard. These 
tasks, presently before the committee, 
indicate the type of public works which 
the present emergency has made imme- 
diately necessary. 

7. Price regulations, involving many 
necessary business adjustments, is the 
field of another committee. of which Mr. 
W. J. Brown is chairman. Educational 
efforts, such as the clinic held for retail 
merchants of Dallas within the last few 
days, are deemed necessary, and a fur- 
ther educational program for the benefit 
of the entire community is planned. In 
the event that any rules or regulation 
apparently works injustice to our com- 
munity, this committee will urge modi- 
fication or correction. 

8. On priorities and allocations, a 
committee of which Mr. John E. Mitchel! 
is chairman, is serving for similar pur- 
poses. This committee will cooperate in 
educational efforts in the community 
deemed necessary or proper to the enc 
that all may be acquainted with the 
orders and regulations covering this 
field. This committee will serve as the 
voice of our community in recommend- 
ing any modification of any order or 
regulation deemed unjust to our com- 
munity. 

9. War salvage is the subject of a new 
committee, just being formed. Into this 
committee there has been merged the 
work of prior salvage campaigns with 
reference to waste paper, residential sal- 
vage, etc., and as a further and impor- 
tant task of this committee, there has 
been assigned to it the formation of an 
educational program, fo make sure that 
every industrial and business establish- 
ment in our community shall take all 
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necessary steps to see that waste is 
a\ oided and that all materials which may 
be saved for war purposes shall be sal- 
vaged and directed to their proper des- 
tinations. 

This brief explanation of the work of 
each of the committees now serving il- 
lustrates the sort of work that may from 
time to time become necessary in the 
business program for Dallas during war 
time. To maintain business and to keep 
it as normal and healthy cs_ possible 
during war time is a task of primary 
importance, so that whatever the difhi- 
culties of the war period and the post- 
war period may prove to be. we shall 
have the means at hand for maintaining 
our system of free enterprise. Of even 
greater importance, for present pur=os°s 
at least, is the task of seeing that Dallas 
business shall not fail to do everything 
that is within its capacity to do, to aid 
in a successful prosecution of the war. 
The Business Division of the Council of 
Civilian Defense and of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce jointly accept this dual 
challenge. 


Volunteer Office 
Guides Workers 
(Continued from Page 10) 
to assist the many times undermanned 
staffs of charitable institutions—more 
work opportunities for defense. This is 
the third branch of the Volunteer Office. 

It isn’t usually customary for a busi- 
ness institution to employ persons who 
have had no training or experience, and 
so it is with volunteers in whose hands 
must be placed serious defense obliga- 
tions. If it is a person assigned to inter- 
view other volunteers and help determine 
their adaptability, some form of training 
must be provided before she can take 
over this important assignment. This 
brings us to the fourth department of 
volunteer participation service headed by 
the Training Committee. Several courses 
of training have already been conducted 
and several hundred persons have com- 
pleted these short-term courses of in- 
struction and are now graduate volun- 
teers specially fitted for the field of en- 
deavor in which they are now serving. 

The citizens have every right to be 
proud of Dallas County’s contribution to 
America’s Number One Civilian Mobili- 
zation. We have come a long way in a 
short time. 

We still have a big job ahead. Never 
let it be said of Dallas County that we 
were too little and too late. 
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52 Years in Dallas” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 52 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. © Phone C-4366 











INVESTMENTS INSURED 
Current Dividend Rate 3% Per Annum 


DALLAS 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1411 Main St. Phone C-9377 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
System 














DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 


Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7111 








Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Sales Engineers. At YOU" 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 
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FIXTURE 


1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


















NOTHING STOPS (OR TOPS) GAYLORD QUICK DELIVERIES. 
WHEN YOU'RE UNEXPECTEDLY OUT OF CORRUGATED SHIP- 


PING CASES—CALL GAYLORD...WE’LL DO THE REST. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Thousands Learn War Work 


N DALLAS, as in cities and hamlets 

throughout the length and breadth 
of the nation, the reality of war has 
brought strange, new industries. With 
these emergency enterprises have come 
urgent demands for men to fill jobs 
never before performed in numerous 
areas of war production. 

To feed the growing appetites of 
mushroom plants and factories saddled 
with the task of arming half the world’s 
soldiers, local, state, and federal agencies 
have pooled their resources to supply 
workers equipped to guide the machines 
and speed the assembly lines. 

Dipping into every trade and profes- 
sion, into private homes, into WPA rolls, 
government-operated “war schools” have 
sprung into being wherever needs for 
men exist. The Secretary of War has 
declared the training program vital to 
the nation’s war effort. 

Rubbing shoulders in the swank quar- 
ters of a former automobile agency, con- 
verted by production-conscious Dallas 
into a National Defense School, are 
2,185 trainees who are being groomed 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis to take their 
places in Texas’ new aircraft and ship- 
building centers. 

Pretty young wives of soldiers and 
sailors, lean-faced farmers. boots-wear- 
ing cowboys from the cattle country, 
housewives, men and women from WPA 
projects — all are students-for-defense 
and are learning the skills of wartime 
industry tuition-free. 

Center of the emergency-born Texas 
aircraft industry, Dallas, after celebrat- 
ing announcement of vast new plants 
coming near its borders, realized it had 
no great reserve of men trained to build 
planes for Uncle Sam. 

Such firms as North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., of Texas, and Southern Air- 
craft, both near Dallas, and Consoli- 
dated Aircraft and Globe Aircraft, at 
neighboring Fort Worth, needed men— 
and they needed them in a hurry. In 
addition, defense shipyards on the Texas 
Gulf Coast reported labor shortages. 
And, more recently, Guiberson Diesel 
Engine Co. began construction of a large 
tank engine plant near Dallas at which 
hundreds of persons will be needed. 

Under a nationwide national defense 
training program directed by the United 
States Office of Education, on Congres- 
sional authority, the Dallas Board of 
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By Albert Harting 


Education in September of 1939 initi- 
ated a defense school effort utilizing ex- 
isting equipment at the city’s Technical 
High School. 

Trainees were assigned by the Work 
Projects Administration and by Texas 
State Employment Service, each agency 
supplying 50 per cent of the total of 150 
students who constituted the first class. 

To facilitate its new function as a 
reservoir of workers for industry, WPA 
established a new division, that of train- 
ing and reemployment. Work histories 
and qualifications of all WPA workers 
were reviewed, with the names of those 
eligible for defense training and private 
employment going into a “defense reg- 
ister.” 

All trainees assigned to defense 
schools by WPA receive their normal 
WPA wage during their period of train- 
ing, in order to meet living costs in that 
“classroom” interval prior to private em- 
ployment. 

With announcement of training op- 
portunities, WPA workers on _ roads, 
school construction, airport improve- 
ment and other projects united in ex- 
pressing enthusiastic desires to go to 
school. 

Other trainees, not assigned by WPA, 
support themselves and their families, 
while enrolled in defense classes, by 
holding part-time or, in many cases, full- 
time jobs during out-of-school hours. 
One youth attends the National Defense 
School on the midnight-to-morning shift 
and then spends his day in work at a fill- 
ing station. Another waits tables at a 
restaurant by night and studies to be a 
planemaker by day. 

As labor needs increased, the Dallas 
school at Technical High outgrew its 
equipment and space. The State Fair of 
Texas offered temporary use of the ex- 
position’s Poultry Building. And in 
February of 1941, chicken coops went 
out the door and lathes, milling ma- 
chines, drill presses, welding apparatus 
and men moved in. 

Expanding rapidly and sending a 
steady flow of men to aircraft plants and 
shipyards, the school for a second time 
overflowed its boundaries. 

With Dallas industrialists leading the 
way and School Director Ellis W. Wright 
appealing for aid in expanding the 
training program immediately, the city 
council in June of 1941 submitted a 


$150,000 bond issue to the voting pub- 
lic. The issue received overwhelming ap- 
proval at the ballot box. 

Purchased as permanent home of the 
defense school was a fine building re- 
cently erected by an automobile firm 
representative on Ross Avenue near the 
heart of downtown Dallas. 

The building was secured for $125,000 
with an additional $10,000 going into 
necessary renovations and installations. 

The front of the building is of cream- 
colored fossil-filled native stone and large 
expanses of plate glass. The former dis. 
play room, 120 feet square, is a student 
auditorium. Incongruous are huge blue 
mirrors and brilliantly-painted murals 
about the walls and chandeliers hanging 
from the ceiling. 

Filled with more than $350,000 in 
training equipment is the school’s “class- 
room.” once the service and storage 
quarters of the automobile agency. 

In an area 360 feet square, the men 
and women trainees work day and night 
in an atmosphere like that of a factory 
actually in war production. Among the 
more than 70 instructors are men em- 
ployed by war materials plants. Taker 
from jobs as foremen and lead men, they 
conduct classes to train students for 
duties at specific plants. 

Other “faculty” members are, for the 
most part, former peacetime shop man- 
agers and maintenance men. 

Instructors tolerate no laxities on the 
part of students of either sex, and allow 
no special privileges to their female un- 
derstudies. 

Eager to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties afforded them by the National De- 
fense School, trainees have hitch-hiked 
to Dallas from distant parts of the state. 
Men from farms and ranches go about 
their studies in spike-heeled boots, 10- 
gallon hats, plaid shirts. 

Among the scores of women enrolled 
in electrical manufacturing and aircraft 
riveting and sheetmetal layout courses 
are youthful wives of draftees, and older 
wives of World War veterans. Some 
came to the school from WPA lunch- 
rooms, libraries, sewing projects. Pre- 
ferred are married women whose hus- 
bands now are in the armed forces or 
were in the army or navy in the last war. 
Female students must be quick-fingered 
and in good health. Their school and 
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work attire consists of slacks, blouse or 
sweater, and low-heeled shoes. 

\Vomen trainees in the electrical manu- 
facturing course attend school for a 
maximum period of three weeks, and 
learn to cut aircraft ignition wires to 
prescribed lengths and solder on end 
connections. 

In the aircraft sheetmetal riveting and 
layout course, in which many women are 
enrolled in addition to the men, students 
study for 12 weeks. Machine shop 
trainees are students for 500 hours and 
those in aircraft and ship welding for 
12 weeks. 

With courses designed especially to 
produce operators for jobs at particular 
concerns, graduates are being absorbed 
rapidly by industry. The head of a large 
aircraft plant, with headquarters in Cali- 
fornia, declared that rawboned cowboys 
and farmers from Texas are among the 
nation’s finest aircraft factory workers 
after they receive proper training. 

Although the larger percentage of 
graduates are employed at plants in the 
North Texas and Gulf Coast areas, many 
now are working in places as far re- 
moved as Pearl Harbor, Panama, Cali- 
fornia and East Coast shipyards. 

Despite its realization that its 
“campus” duties are all work and no 
play, the student body maintains a high 
degree of school spirit. One graduating 
class presented the school with two large 
American flags, now hanging at either 
end of the shop class section. 


Frozen Food Locker 
Plant is Opened 
In Dallas 

With the formal opening May 7 of the 
Dallas Arctic Locker & Provision Com- 
pany, 4533 McKinney Avenue, near 
Knox Street, Dallas now possesses one 
of the finest and most modern frozen 
food locker plants in the Southwest. 

Equipment in the new concern will 
include a locker room with 1,000 indi- 
vidual steel lockers, each with locker- 
box keys, a procesing and cutting de- 
partment, aging rooms, pickling room, 
and smoke houses for the curing of 
meat to the customers’ own tastes. In 
addition, both wholesale and retail meat 
departments will sell cafe and hotel cuts 
of the finest quality. 

The Dallas Arctic Locker & Provision 
Company will have complete facilities 
for the quick-freezing (at temperature 
of 20 degrees below zero) of meats, 
fruits, and vegetables. Sharp freezing of 
fresh foods kills bacteria and moulds so 
that foods can be kept in their original 
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freshness for many, many months. This 
plan of storage enables families to enjoy 
eating out-of-season fresh foods at any 
time throughout the year. By purchasing 
fruits and vegetables in large quantities 
when prices are lowest the customer 
economizes and saves in the price of 
foods. 

Frozen food preparation is easy and 
there is no spoilage. Simply sort, wash 
and blanch your ripened vegetables. 
Then drain and pack in moisture-proof 
containers. Fruits may be dry packed, 
sugar packed or syrup packed, depend- 
ing on the size and how the fruit is to be 
eaten. 

The processing departments will offer 
services of cutting, wrapping, and mark- 
ing of meat brought to the plant from 
the customers’ ranch, or the meat from 
popular packers may be purchased at 
wholesale prices at the plant itself. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to the proper 
storage of wild game or fish for the 


patrons. Every modern sanitary method 
is utilized in all departments. 

The new concern will employ nine peo- 
people. Public inspection is invited. 





Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 


oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 
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SUCCESS 


We choose the wise long-range policy of building and sharing 
with our Agents, through our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan: 


IN CO-OPERATION 


. Liberal first year, bonus second year commissions. 
. Lifetime service commissions. 
. Extra compensation for preferred business. 


. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 

. Four-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 
. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 

. Co-operative Advertising and Prestige-Building. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COM ele 


THEO. P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 
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Far from the seas over which they 
eventually will flly, hundreds of Navy avi- 
ation cadets are receiving their first 
flight training at the Dallas Naval Reserve 
Base. The pictures show: Top—‘‘Boot"’ 
drill, the first ragged drill given a unit 
of cadets who have just arrived at the 
Base; Center—A cadet who has just 
made his first solo flight is tossed into 
the ‘‘drink’’ by his classmates. Note the 
“‘No Swimming” and ‘‘Lucky Bird"’ signs; 
Bottom—The ground crew at the Base 
keep the training planes ‘in perfect run- 
ning order. 

—Official U. S. Navy Photos 
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Naval Air Base Expands 


By Barney Thompson 


Seaman, First Class, U. $. Naval Reserve 


\ HILE civilian defense units in the 
Dallas area are humming with ac- 
tivity, local military preparations cast a 
more ominous cloud over wartime Dal- 
las. Bombers roaring over the city. troop 
trains, men in uniform, all add necessary 
seriousness to the war and defense effort. 
Topping all actual military effort in 
Dallas is the training cf hundreds of 
young men to fly navy planes; to be the 
eyes of the fleet in war theaters all 0 e~ 
the world. At the Grand Prairie naval 
reserve air base many officers now on 
active duty with the fleet air arm re- 
ceived their first flight instruction. 

Even as the large base celebrated its 
first anniversary May 15, training of 
pilot officers-to-be was not  slackened. 
One year of speedy progress was logged 
in the base’s books, highlighted by the 
recent announcement by Commander 
Arthur Laverents of a $1.500,000 ex- 
pansion program for the training base. 

The importance of the anniversary was 
emphasized with the ringing of hammers 
and buzzings of saws. 

With the establishment of the Grand 
Prairie base, all Dallas lauded its com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Harry Sar- 
toris, who commissioned the base at 
elaborate ceremonies May 15, 1941. Im- 
mediately the training of young navy 
pilots began. 

About six months later, Lieutenant 
Sartoris was ordered to duty elsewhere 
and the base came under the command 
of a veteran navy airman, Commander 
Arthur Laverents, who reported to the 
base from the Naval Aviation Cadet Se- 
lection Board, Dallas, procurement office 
in the Texas-Oklahoma area for navy 
pilots. 

The able guidance of Commander 
Laverents has resulted in one of the most 
efficient training bases in the country. 
Although wartime censorship prohibits 
the publication of numbers of men, im- 
provements, increase in personnel and 
the like, the base has grown from a 
fledgling training field to one with the 
qualities of a battle-christened veteran. 

Commander Laverents, with 20 years 
of naval service, all of which were spent 
with the navy’s air arm, only a few 
months ago announced the beginning of 
a great expansion program for the base 
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—Official U. S. Navy Photo 
Co:nmander Laverents, director of the 
vital air training program at the Dallas 
Naval Base. 


which was a direct result of the nation- 
wide expansion program ordered by the 
Navy Department. 

Importance of air power over both 
land and sea was seen by high ranking 
navy officials as a route to victory. The 
fleet air arm began a drive for flyers 
that made the training available for 
young men without college education. 
For the first time in the fleet’s history 
navy flyers were not required to have at 
least two years of college. 

Young men from Texas and Okla- 
homa, enlisted by the Naval Aviation 
Cadet Selection Board in the Allen Build- 
ing. commanded by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Barry Holton, are being sent 
into training at the Grand Prairie base 
in classes beginning each two weeks. 

War saw a change come over the 
youth of Texas. Faced with the grim 
seriousness of the task of winning, young 
men flooded recruiting offices to enlist 
in some branch of service to fight for 
American freedom and against totali- 
tarian slavery. 

Standing on the nation’s first line of 
defense—and offense—was the United 
States Navy. And even on the navy’s 
first line of defense and offense was the 
fleet air arm. Navy airmen, skilled com- 
bat pilots, traditionally daring, roared 
their planes into the air on the battle 
line. 


At home — Dallas — the 
branch also was busy; great improve- 
ments were ordered for the Grand 
Prairie naval air training station, with 
expansion of procurement facilities. And 
apove all, the skillful training of men to 
fly navy planes was skyrocketed. 

Dallas was honored with the location 
here of the primary flight training base. 
and Dallas honored the base’s “captain” 

Commander Laverents. 

For through the Grand Prairie base. 
under the command of Laverents, Dallas 
is considered one of the greatest inland 
training stations for navy airmen: 

Ensigns-to-be and enlisted men from 


navy air 


the base have been welcomed into the 
homes of Dallasites—Dallasites who are 
wholeheartedly behind the navy’s flight 
tsaining program, and wholeheartedly 
behind the navy’s Dallas air base. 


Community-War Chest 
Formed for Dallas 


Organization of the Community-War 
Chest in Dallas has been completed and 
its plans for adequately financing the 
city’s responsibility to the home health 
and welfare agencies, to the men in serv- 
ice. and to the war relief and emergency 
appeals through a single united cam- 
paign this fall have been approved by 
the directors of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Under the leadership of Nathan 
Adams, president of the First National 
Bank. an executive council has been 
created which has accepted the respon- 
sibility of conducting the combined cam- 
paign. On this council are representa- 
tives of every business group and creed 
in the city. 

It includes, in addition to Mr. Adams, 
D. A. Little as vice chairman; J. B. 
Adoue, Jr., Karl Hoblitzelle. E. P. Sim- 
mons, George L. MacGregor, Hugo 
Schoellkopf, A. H. Bailey, Mrs. J. C. 
Vanderwoude, Fred F. Florence, Mayor 
Woodall Rodgers, Paul Carrington, Mrs. 
S. C. Bovell and D. A. Hulcy. 

The War Chest is the realization of a 
proposal entered into jointly by the Cit- 
izens’ Council and the Community Chest 
of Greater Dallas that all worthy war 
relief appeals be combined with the an- 
nual Community Chest campaign for 
home needs. 
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WASHINGTON 


By Date MILLER 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 


NATION at war can expect trage- 

dies, and a nation to survive must 
endure them, but the tragedies which 
hurt most deeply are those that we know 
could have been avoided, that we know 
need never have happened if we had 
done our duty as a nation when the 
danger appeared. 

During the past few months hundreds 
of lives and thousands of tons of ship- 
ping have been lost along the Atlantic 
seaboard and even in the Gulf of Mexico 
as Axis submarines have preyed on 
American freighters and tankers. Some 
of these losses have been unavoidable, in 
the sense that the prosecution of a war 
involves certain risks on land and sea, 
but too many of the lives lost, the ship- 
ping destroyed, and the widespread dis- 
tress created should never have been 
suffered. 

The transportation of oil is a case in 
point. One tanker after another has been 
torpedoed, with precious lives and pre- 
cious cargoes sacrificed. The results of 
this submarine campaign must indeed be 
gratifying to our enemies. The oil-pro- 
ducing sections of the country are being 
forced to curtail production, while the 
most important oil-consuming areas are 
being severely rationed because of their 
inability to obtain the oil which the na- 
tion has in abundance. Social and eco- 
nomic distress has resulted—and all be- 
cause the nation with the finest transpor- 
tation facilities has failed to develop a 
coordinated transportation system. 

A glance at the map will demonstrate 
how simple the problem is and how 
obvious is its solution. From Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to a point on the west 
coast of Florida extends a protected in- 
land waterway, with a minimum depth 
of nine feet throughout, over which 
many thousands of tons of shipping 
move annually on barges. Then from a 
point on the east coast of Florida to 
Trenton, N.J., extends a protected inland 
waterway even more fully developed, 
with a minimum depth of twelve feet 
throughout, over which many thousands 
of tons of shipping move annually. In 
other words, the nation possesses a fully 
protected inland waterway all the way 
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from the great producing area of the 
country to the largest consuming area, 
extending for thousands of miles and 
constructed at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars—except that a gap of comparatively 
short distance remains across Florida, 
leaving the Gulf intracoastal canal and 
the Atlantic inland waterway uncon- 
nected. 

The failure to bridge this gap is com- 
parable to constructing a highway be- 
tween two important points and neglect- 
ing to build a necessary bridge midway 
along the road. In any event, the absence 
of a twelve-foot barge canal across 
Florida, the construction of which pre- 
sents no engineering problems and in- 
volves the ependiture of a relatively 
small sum of money—plus the construc- 
tion of the necessary barges—are all 
that prevent overcoming the critical gaso- 
line shortage on the Eastern seaboard 
and frustrating this phase of the U-boat 
campaign. 

This is not to say, of course, that all 
the petroleum and its products consumed 
in the Eastern States could necessarily 
be handled by our inland waterway sys- 
tem. Railroads, trucks, and pipelines are 
essential to the proper functioning of a 
coordinated transportation system; but 
the cheapest method of transporting oil 
is by water, and i in this Tespect there is 


no substitute for water transportation. 

The virtual cessation of movements of 
oil on the open sea has caused the rail- 
roads to undertake the gigantic task of 
supplying the heavily populated Eastern 
States. They have mustered into service 
all available rolling stock and are work- 
ing feverishly to overcome the shortage, 
but they cannot come anywhere near do- 
ing the job alone. Even if they could, the 
cost would be enormous. General Rey- 
bold, United States Chief of Engineers, 
recently gave these comparative costs of 
transporting oil: 114 mills per ton mile 
by tanker; 2 mills per ton mile by barge; 
3 mills per ton mile by pipeline, and 8 
mills per ton mile by rail. In other words, 
if our inland waterway system had been 
properly developed, the critical situation 
could have been averted, and at a cost 
of only one-fourth of the cost of moving 
petroleum by rail. 

The most tragic chapter of this story 
is our failure to move promptly and 
resolutely to overcome the danger after 
it arose. After more than five months of 
war we have finally got around to hav- 
ing hearings held before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee on a bill introduced 
by its chairman, J. J. Mansfield of Texas. 
The measure provides for enlarging the 
intracoastal waterway to a depth of 
twelve feet, for a barge canal across 
Florida of like dimensions, and for a 
pipeline across Florida to serve until the 
canal can be completed. It goes without 
saying that the bill should be enacted 
without delay. It should have been en- 
acted years ago as a sound and sensible 
step toward integrating our inland water- 
way system, but certainly it should have 
been rushed to passage as soon as the 
first tanker was torpedoed with tragic 
loss of life and ey 
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The pivotal point of the Dallas 
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moderate rentals. 
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